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action takes place naturally in Mrs. Alving's house and
the personages are real people grappling with a terrific
problem arising from the given nature of the characters.

Years before the opening of the play, Mrs. Alving
had left her husband and gone to Pastor Manders who
loved her. He had sent her back and now, a widow,
she tells him that her whole married life had been a
ghastly mockery. Oswald her son has come home.
His doctor in Paris, where he was an art student, has
told him that he is suffering from a hereditary taint
which will drive him mad. But he, ignorant of his
father's dissolute character, ascribes his incurable illness
to his own excesses. His mother is torn between the
desire to dispel his self-reproach and the conventional
wish to make him respect his father's memory. At
that moment the Pastor enters to say that the orphanage
is on fire. This building is a kind of symbol. Mrs.
Alving's reason bids her speak the truth, but her respect
for tradition has led her to erect it as a memorial to her
husband's supposed virtues and a sop to the * ghost'
of convention. The excitement of the fire brings on
the threatened madness. Oswald had implored his
mother to kill him when this happened. But she cannot,
the forces of tradition are too strong.

The title refers to the shadow cast by the dead on the
living through physical heredity. It also refers to the
outworn views that persist long after reason has discarded
them as absurd. The play reveals the vain efforts of a
mind to shake off the weight of tradition, and there is
irony in the fact that all the mother's self-denial cannot
save her son from disaster. The implied moral is that
love should never yield to convention. If Manders
had run away with Mrs. Alving, convention would have
been flouted but catastrophe prevented.

The play naturally gave great offence. The subject
was distasteful to a smug age. Furthermore, established
views, represented by Pastor Manders, were proved to